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KANT’S PHILOSOPHY OF PEACE AND WAR 


ANT’S views on peace and war are best known from the essay 
Zum ewigen Frieden, published in 1795, with a second edi- 
tion in the following year. It is recognized also that the subject had 
engaged his attention throughout the decade preceding this famous 
essay and that he considered it in other writings of the time. The 
Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbuegerlicher Absicht, 
1784, emphasized the part of war in the evolution of culture. The 
close of the Muthmasslicher Anfang der Menschengeschichte, 1786, 
contained notable estimates of the evils and the benefits of war. In 
the discussion Ueber den Gemeinspruch: Das mag in der Theorie 
richtig sein, taugt aber nicht fuer die Praxis, 1793, Kant renewed the 
suggestion of a federation of nations, already announced in the Idea 
for a Universal History, as the goal of civilization and the basis of 
enduring peace. The Rechtslehre, 1797, dealt with these great mat- 
ters in connection with the Kantian philosophy of law. 

Further references or statements of Kant’s positions have been 
noted— and the list is not complete—in the Kritik der Urtheilskraft, 
1790, the Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, 
1793, the Streit der Fakultaeten, 1798, and the Anthropologie tn 
pragmatischer Hinsicht, 1798. It will be noticed that the last two, 
like the Rechtslehre, are of later date than the Perpetual Peace, as 
the Anthropology, also, was the final extended work entirely from 
Kant’s own hand. At the other extreme, there is reason to believe 
that the problems of war and peace had been in his mind long before 
he began to discuss them in print. Vorlaender in his monograph 
Kant und der Gedanke des Voelkerbundes* cited passages from the 
posthumous papers which tend to show that Kant was thinking on the 
question as early as 1755-56. If this was so, his reflection extended 
over more than forty years; and the Zum ewigen Frieden is the eul- 
mination of long continued study, much influenced in its later stages 
by the events of the Revolution in France, in which, as is known from 
many sources, he took an active and sympathetic interest. 

The Perpetual Peace was hailed with enthusiasm on its first ap- 
pearance, although some critics classed it with the utopias of earlier 

1Pp. 15-18. There are many references, some of importance, pertinent to 


the general subject, in Erdmann’s Refexionen Kants, Reicke’s Lose Blaetter aus 
Kants Nachlass, etc., ete. 
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dreamers. And it has remained one of the landmarks of the dis- 
cussion ever since, as well as one of the most celebrated of Kant’s 
shorter works. Beginning with the disarmament proposals of the 
Czar of Russia in 1899 and the Peace Conferences at the Hague, it 
has been often cited, or combatted, in connection with recent move- 
ments for the control or the abolition of war. As these have become 
more numerous since 1918 and as they have achieved a larger meas- 
,ure of success than heretofore, the advocates of peace have again 
and again appealed to the authority of Kant in support of their own 
endeavors to establish a new order of international affairs. 

Dissenting voices have not been lacking, on the other hand, even 
among those who have taken Kant’s proposals seriously, and it is 
worthy of notice that many of the criticisms repeat themselves from 
the start. The Kantian ideal is unattainable, it is proclaimed, until 
men shall have themselves become ideal. Or Kant proposes the 
destruction of independent nationality, at very least the weakening 
of national vigor, in favor of a world-state. And the objection, 
familiar among the evasions of to-day, that peace is to be brought 
about, not through international organization, but by the cultivation 
of right principles and peaceful sentiments in the minds of men. 
Some objectors have even had the hardihood to claim Kant as an 
advocate, not of peace, but of war itself, although these have been 
popular controversialists rather than careful interpreters of the 
Kantian texts.2 Their arguments of course are misinterpretations. 
Not only do they cut text from context, they tear Kant’s conclusions 
out from their articulation in the movement of his thought. It is 
true that he did not look on war as an unmitigated evil at every 
stage of human culture. He recognizes the virtues of the soldier, 
courage and self-sacrifice for over-individual ends. War draws the 
different classes in the community into closer mutual touch through 
the need of action for the common good. It even makes to a degree 
for the liberty of the subject as it constrains the ruler to consider 
him in order to secure his service.* If inner conflict did not lead 
to the formation of the state, a people would be driven to it in order 
to combat its neighbors with united forces.* Above all it promotes 
the external relations of states, since the miseries which it causes 
impel them to substitute international organization under law for 
the lawless condition prevailing prior to the establishment of an 
international system. Although the hostile peoples do not realize 

2So Ferd. Brunetiére, cf. Vaihinger, Hine franzoesische Kontroverse ueber 
Kants Ansicht vom Kriege, Kantstudien, IV, 50-60; and K. Frhr. von Stengel, 
Der ewige Friede, 1899. 

8 Muthmasslicher Anfang der Menschengeschichte, Werke (Academy ed.) 


VIII, 120-121. 
4Zum ewigen Frieden, Werke, VIII, 365-366. 
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the fact, war is the instrument employed by Nature—or Provi- 
dence—to bring the nations out of anarchy into an external juridical 
order, as the attractions and repulsions among individual men, their 
unsellige Geselligkeit in Kant’s picturesque phrase, lead to the con- 
tract through which the single state is formed. The warlike stage 
of culture, therefore, tends to its own term. The goal of history is 
a world-order regulated by law which is grounded in a federalism 
of free states. Such a federal organization will make for perpetual 
peace. And such political organization, inner and outer, is the only 
condition in which the original capacities of the race can be devel- 
oped to their completion.® 

These considerations refute the claim that Kant in essence favored 
war. On the contrary, there have been few who have condemned 
it more resolutely than he, although he recognizes its relative value as 
an instrument of higher culture. By implication, also, they fur- 
ther the rebuttal of a second objection, in whose support citations 
may with greater color of reason be made from Kant’s own writings. 
This is the charge that Kant was not entirely in earnest with his ideal 
of perpetual peace, that he hedged it about with conditions which 
render his proposals nugatory, in sum, that he realized the fact that a 
permanent state of international peace is unattainable by man.*® 
As just remarked, some ground for this contention is found in Kant’s 
own statements. He is aware of the obstacles which stand in the 
way of his ideal: the selfishness of individuals and of nations, the 
tendency of states to follow the path of expansion and conquest, the 
folly of rulers who, as he believes, wage war almost as a game, heed- 
less of the suffering and the loss which they bring upon their sub- 
jects. He appreciates as well the difficulties, in principle and of 
practice, which beset the establishment of a league of independent 
states. So he is led to express doubt—more markedly, it would 
seem, as the years go on—whether the literal realization of his ideal 
is to be considered possible. As government by a world-state is im- 
practicable, he remarks toward the close of the Rechtslehre,’ so tst 
der ewige Friede, (das letzte Ziel des ganzen Voelkerrechts,) fretlich 
eine unausfuerbare Idee. And in the last section of the Anthropol- 
ogy he speaks of union into a cosmopolitan society as an Idea in itself 

5 Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbuegerlicher Absicht, Saetze, 
4,5, 7, 8. It has sometimes been maintained by the defenders of Kant that this 
appreciation of war as a means to peace had been abandoned by the middle of 
the 90s when he published Zum ewigen Frieden (cf. Vaihinger, op. cit.). But 
the conclusion seems doubtful except, perhaps, in the sense of relative emphasis. 
Cf. from Kant’s later discussions: Ueber den Gemeinspruch: Das mag in der 
Theorie richtig sein, etc., III. Zwm ewigen Frieden, 2 Abschn., 1 Zusatz; An- 
thropologie, Werke, VII, 321-322, 330-331. 

6 Cf. Von Stengel, op. cit. 

7§61, Werke, VI, 350. 
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unattainable, which is not to be taken as a constitutive principle 
of peace, but merely as regulative of action toward this goal.* 
Again, Kant’s discussion strikes a higher note, often in imme- 
diate connection with these passages of doubtful or negative import. 
He dwells with satisfaction on the signs of the times which indicate 
a gain for peace or tendencies which make for its promotion: the in- 
fluence of the experience of the miseries of war, the stirring news 
from France as the people asserts its right to determine its own 
constitution by the establishment of a government of a republican 
type, the forces which bring nations together, including the spirit of 
trade. Anon, renewing the inference from history, he pictures 
nature itself as furnishing the guarantee of perpetual peace.® Or 
he rises above the argument from experience altogether as he dis- 
misses the concrete factors in the case and resumes his role as the 
philosopher of @ priori reason reflecting on human problems from 
the transcendental point of view. <A state of war, he teaches, does 
not necessarily imply warfare, actual hostilities. The nations are 
in a state of war so long as their relations are not regulated by law, 
obligating each to peace through the will of all. The principle of 
such a constitutional order is not derivable from experience, but 
only through the a priori analysis of the Ideal einer rechtlichen Ver- 
bindung der Menschen unter oeffentlichen Gesetzen weberhaupt,” 
and its establishment is a matter of duty. For the ideal of peace is 
grounded in the authority of reason itself—reason functioning in its 
practical form—so that the empirical question of its practicability 
is beside the mark."! This point has been overlooked by the critics 
because of their unfamiliarity with the Kantian system, or it has 
been neglected by them. In their first objection certain of Kant’s 
conclusions were torn from their context in his analysis of war. 
Here the fault consists in the failure to recognize the connection be- 
tween his views on peace and his philosophy as a whole. Perpetual 
peace is a standard or goal to be approached by gradual, perhaps by 
an infinite process. In this respect it is like other Zdeen or Auf- 
gaben of practical reason. They are not given as empirical facts, 
they may never be completely realized in an experience. They are 
tasks or standards imposed by the moral legislation of reason ; hence 
our conduct must be governed and directed in accordance with them. 
The confusion of such teaching with the dreams of the sentimental 
pacifists or its interpretation as an admission that enduring peace 
is a chimera, is a distortion of Kant’s position. On the contrary, 


8 This is brought out by Vorlaender, vp. cit., 59-60. The Kant reference is 
Werke, VII, 331. 

9 Zum ewigen Frieden, 2 Abschn., 1 Zusatz. 

10 Rechtslehre, Werke, VI, 354-355. 

11 Zum ewigen Frieden, 2 Abschn., 1 Anhang. 
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as he puts it in the concluding paragraph of the Perpetual Peace: so 
ist der ewige Friede . . . keine leere Idee, sondern eine Aufgabe, 
die nach und nach aufgeloest, ihrem Ziele . . . bestaendig naeher 


kommt.?? 

The question remains concerning the relation of the Kantian 
principles to recent movements for international peace. Unfor- 
tunately a complete answer to this question is not possible. In 
part, Kant did no more than sketch in his theory, and even with 
varying outlines. In part, the difficulty arises from the differences 
between the Europe of his day and the Europe of the present age, 
together with the world at large, and from the fact that, for all his 
forward look, Kant could not entirely escape the limitations of his 
time. It is evident that the conditions of war and peace, like the 
conditions under which political bodies function and the various 
states have relations with one another, have greatly altered since the 
time at which Kant wrote. Then Europe was beginning to emerge 
from the bondage of dynastic polity through the influence of the 
Revolution. Now democracy has made its bid for power, with 
popular rule resulting at the one extreme and dictatorships, indi- 
vidual or communistic, though both may be temporary, at the 
other. And there can be no need to enlarge upon the numerous 
factors outside the political field. Everyone will recall manifold 
ways—scientific, philosophical, economic, moral, religious, social— 
in which the time of the essay Zum ewigen Frieden differs from our 
own. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that in spirit Kant would have sym- 
pathized with the later movements toward established peace. And 
it is noteworthy that several of his definite proposals run closely 
parallel to those of the present time. For example, the condition 
that standing armies are in time to be abolished, though they may 
be replaced by national militias for purposes of defense. And his 
condemnation of offensive war, since defense against aggression 
(actual or potential) ** is the only warfare worthy of a moralized 
nation, together with his ideal of perpetual peace. Disarmament, 
therefore, and the abolition of war evidently come within the scope 
of the Kantian plan. On the other hand, the nature of the inter- 
national organization designed to bring these ends to pass and the 
procedure through which it will seek to realize them involve more 


































12 Cf. J. G. Fichte, Werke, III, 12 note**: Kant zeigt, dass diese Idee eine 
Nothwendige Aufgabe der Vernunft, und die Darstellung derselben ein Nat- 
urzweck ist, den dieselbe ueber kurz oder lang erreichen wird ... A clear and 
forcible presentation of the Kantian position is given by W. Moog, Kants An- 
sichten ueber Krieg und Frieden, 103-106. 

18 Kant admitted preventive war im Naturzustand der Voelker, prior to the 
establishment of an international legal order. Cf. Moog, op. cit., 90-92 and the 
Rechtslehre, §56, which Moog quotes. 
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doubtful questions. Kant’s federation of free states may in certain 
respects be compared to the Peace Conferences at the Hague and the 
international agreements which resulted from them. In later years 
it has been definitely assimilated to the League of Nations. Most 
recently it has been maintained that the Kellogg-Briand Pact in es. 
sence corresponds to the Kantian programme. 

As just remarked, the decision here can not be complete or 
absolute. A summary statement of Kant’s position, however, may 
furnish the basis for a considered judgment. He described the pro- 
posed federation of states in various ways. In reason, it is a Voel- 
kerstaat, a civitas gentium, analogous to the union of individuals 
under law within a single state and issuing from the social con- 
tract..* But many difficulties hinder the establishment of such a 
political body. A world-state—especially in the form of a universal 
monarchy, achieving union and peace through conquest—would 
tend to despotism and in the event to anarchy. Its extent would 
obstruct the processes of government and the protection of outlying 
members of the league. Individual states would be unwilling to 
accept the alteration of sovereignty involved and the submission to 
coercive public laws. The union of many nations into a single state 
is even declared to imply a contradiction, since it is the relationship 
among separate states that is under consideration."> Much more fre- 
quently, therefore—and this may be called its standard designation 
by Kant—it is described as a Voelkerbund, a voluntary union of 
free peoples. In certain passages this is compared to the Amphic- 
tyonic Councils in Greece.’* It is a federal organization of the sev- 
eral states, or of a group of neighbor states, in substitution for the 
world-state, which has been found impracticable. So Kant terms it 
a federation of free states, or a Genossenschaft (Foederalitaet), or 
a Bundesgenossenschaft, or a Foederalismus, ete., the more abstract 
terms tending to appear more definitely in his later discussions of 
the subject. At length, in the Rechtslehre, he calls it a per- 
manenter Staatencongress, like the sessions of the States General at 
the Hague in the early part of the century, at which, as Kant puts it, 
the ministers of the principal European courts, and even of the 
smallest republics, considered as though they were arbitrators the 
complaints of one nation against another and decided international 
controversies as it were by civil process. 

If it should prove that such a federal organization can not be 

14 Das mag in der Theorie richtig sein etc., Werke, VIII, 312-313; Zum 
ewigen Frieden, Werke, VIII, 356-357. 

15 Zum ewigen Frieden, Werke, VIII, 354, 367. Cf., the citation from 
Kant’s Lose Blaetter, Moog, op. cit., 100. 


16 Idee eu einer allgemeinen Geschichte, etc., 7 Satz; Rechtslehre, §54. 
17 $61, Werke, VI, 350-351. 
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fully realized, it would still remain the normative basis for interna- 
tional law and the promotion of peace. In this case, also, such ap- 
proximations to it must be sought and such arrangements created 
as best would serve in lieu of the completely organized association. 
The Kantian programme, then, distinctly includes the elements of an 
international league. Herein it transcends the provisions of the 
Kellogg Pact and parallels the plan of the League of Nations more 
nearly than that of any other of the later movements for the further- 
ance of peace. Kant does not elaborate his plan in its details. To 
judge, however, from the indications which he does supply, the pres- 
ent League is more closely knit together in its organization, as, it 
should probably be added, it is more complexly framed, than the 
Bund which he had in mind. None the less the federal idea is 
central in his thought. 

Similar conclusions follow from the consideration of the purpose 
of the Voelkerbund and of the functions it was intended to exercise. 
The ultimate goal is perpetual peace issuing from the substitution 
of the federal relationship of nations in the place of their original 
lawless condition. The federation does not seek any of the powers of 
a state: its sole aim is the Erhaltung und Sicherung der Freiheit 
eines Staats, for itself and for other allied states. So in the Per- 
petual Peace.** Elsewhere Kant speaks not merely of the mutual 
security provided by the federal organization of international law, 
but of the common defense of member states, even the smallest, 
against attack *?® and the determination of their rights according to 
laws deriving from the collective will.2® And at least once he brings 
forward the idea of the adjustment of international issues by arbi- 
tration.** The Kantian proposals then include more than the limita- 
tion and eventual abolition of war. Suggestion is made also of the 
means by which this ideal may be led up to, of concerted measures 
through which its realization may be brought more near. If these 
are suggestions rather than developed plans, if they are made by 
Kant in different passages with varieties of emphasis, if they show 
to some extent the influence of the time or of traditional points of 
view come down from earlier writers—these limitations apply to 
other phases of the Kantian discussion as well. And if, finally, it 
should be asked how Kant would formulate his conclusions, were 
he reaching them under the conditions of life and thought to-day, 
the answer that has been already hinted is the only one that can 

18 Werke, VIII, 354, 356. 

19 Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte, ete., Werke, VIII, 24; Rechtslehre, 
§§ 54.3, 59.3. 

20 Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte, etc., loc. cit. 


21 Cf. Rechtslehre, §61, and Vorlaender, op. cit., 55-56; also, perhaps, Idee 
eu einer allgemeinen Geschichte, ete., Werke, VIII, 28. 
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reasonably be given. There exist no reliable data for a definite 
reply. Any attempt at an answer must be based on conjecture alone. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 





IMMANENCE-TRANSCENDENCE 


ECENT cosmology is exhibiting a marked tendency to emphasize 

immanence in one form or another, and to ignore or depreciate 
transcendence. It is the purpose of this article to endeavor to show 
that the concept of immanence requires that of transcendence to 
fulfill it, and that the attempt to force them apart and magnify one 
at the expense of the other ends in the loss, or obscuration, of the 
essential meaning of both. 


i 


The concept of immanence means, I take it, that there is an 
entity, or value, in experience, that may be differentiated from the 
totality at least so far as to be contemplated and evaluated, in some 
measure, by itself. While the term, as such, might be applicable to 
any distinguishable element in experience, it is customary to desig- 
nate it by what is known as spiritual. 

Intending, then, by the immanent the spiritual factor in experi- 
ence,’ the thesis I wish to maintain is that this higher entity—what- 
ever it may be—in order to be distinguishable within the experienced 
whole shows, by virtue of that very fact, that it is also beyond, or 
above, it. Conversely, the transcendent, in order to be conceived at 
all, can not be wholly outside of the totality of experienced entities 
and relations, but, while not confined to it, is present and potent in 
the cosmic-human Whole. The transcendent, in other words, is not 
something thought out in the realm of pure reflection and then ‘‘im- 
posed’’ upon experience by philosophy, as John Dewey would have 
us suppose, for pure reflection, apart from all experience, is pure as- 
sumption. The question is whether in any given instance, interpre- 
tation is too remote from the experience to interpret it rightly. The 
experience of transcendence, that is, is the vital source of the idea of 
transcendence ;? but it is not a disjunctive experience. Immanence 
and transcendence, in other words, are both involved in experience 
and should no more be separated than space and time. Indeed im- 
manence-transcendence might well be hyphenated, like space-time. 

1 By experience is meant the total content of consciousness. 

2 There is, to be sure, another meaning of transcendent than that here used 


which regards the transcendent object as existent but unknowable; but to be 
aware of it at all brings it within the confines of experience, in some degree. 
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II 


The tendency to force immanence apart from transcendence and 
use it as an independent category is widely prevalent at present. 
One may find it, for example, in an extreme form, in the realism of 
Samuel Alexander, with his conception of a nisus in the evolving 
cosmie process toward Deity. Since Deity is held to emerge from 
elemental space-time at its highest developmental level, this is, of 
course, fundamentally naturalism. The ‘‘natural piety’? which 
arises toward the emerging spiritual quality, or ‘‘Deity,’’ may per- 
haps by sufferance be termed religious, but if so it is an attenuated 
and one-way form of religion, involving as it does, no conscious 
response on the part of Deity. 

Professor Whitehead, enlarging the scope of immanental realism, 
emphasizes the human element in the developmental process. In 
his ‘‘philosophy of organization’’ God is both antecendent and con- 
sequent. He is ‘‘the principle of concretion’’ who, or which, gathers 
up and conserves all that emerges of higher quality in the course of 
cosmic and human development and thus becomes what humanity 
has termed God, i.e., ‘‘that constitutive principle which rallies the 
whole universe to the making and sustaining of every concrete 
thing.’’ * 

Thus the consequent nature of God is composed of a multiplicity of ele- 
ments with individual self-realization. It is just as much a multiplicity as it 
is a unity; it is just as much one immediate fact as it is an unresting advance 
beyond itself. Thus the actuality of God must also be understood as a multi- 
plicity of actual components in process of creation. This is God in his function 
of the kingdom of heaven. Each actuality in the temporal world has its re- 
ception into God’s nature. The corresponding element in God’s nature is not 


temporal actuality, but is the transmutation of that temporal actuality into a 
living, ever-present fact.4 


This is the apotheosis of immanence—eventuating in a human- 
istic, immanental, developmental divinity. A certain religious at- 
mosphere undoubtedly attaches to this antecendent-consequent God. 
It even takes on the aspect of love, under the wizard philosophic touch 
of Professor Whitehead. ‘‘The image—and it is but an image— 
the image under which this operative growth of God’s nature is best 
conceived, is that of a tender care that nothing be lost.’’ ° 

Such imagery attached to the principle of concretion is attrac- 
tive. But is it justified? The ‘‘tender care’’ is manifestly not 
that of a conscious unitary Personality, but only that of a cosmically 
originating emergent element in humanity directed toward itself. 
We are familiar with this form of religion under the term ‘‘humani- 

8 The Making of Religion, p. 90. 


4 Process and Reality, p. 531. 
5Ibid., p. 525 (Italics mine). 
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tarianism’’—although with the emphasis upon care rather than ten- 
derness—and of late we have come to know it in a fresh Ausdriick ag 
humanism. There is much that is admirable in it, but is this the soul 
of religion? 

Lloyd Morgan’s emergentism presents a more definite and pur- 
poseful conception of divinity, but also one that remains—or is in- 
tended to remain—strictly within the confines of the cosmos. His 
idea of a purposeful direction that is wholly within, and not also 
above the developmental process, leaves the mind in perplexity. 


According to emergent evolution we find and loyally accept a series of 
ascending steps in advance as we pass from natural entities of lower to those 
of higher status; and in the evolution of that which we deem the highest of 
natural entities, a man, these steps afford instances of a determinate plan which 


includes the evolutionary progress of all relevant events in him, alike in physical 
and in mental regard. 


This recognition of a ‘‘determinate plan’’ would seem to require 
transcendence,—though not intervention, against which Dr. Morgan 
pertinently protests. Indeed he approaches very closely to the idea 
of transcendence, and may even be said to virtually affirm it (al- 
though this is clearly not his intention) when he writes, 


. . . There is for me (I must repeat) one and only one realm of reality 
that is both natural and spiritual, in ultimate unity of substance, but is not both 
natural and supernatural if this imply ultimate diversity of orders of being.’ 


The transcendence against which Lloyd Morgan protests is not, 
it would appear, the transcendence which is the complement of im- 
manence, but that idea of the transcendent (or supernatural) which 
alienates it from nature and from humanity, assigning to it such an 
ultimate dissidence from the natural order that it can not be truly 
immanent in it. Against this narrow and divisive conception of the 
supernatural, one may well join Dr. Morgan’s protest, but there is 
a conception of transcendence which implies ultimate unity, or at any 
rate harmony, of being. 

Approaching the spiritual element in experience from the view- 
point of nature—as all these cosmic philosophies do—it is quite 
natural to regard spirit only as an emergent of nature and not some- 
thing in itself above nature, while immanent in it; but if we approach 
nature from the opposite pole of spirit, or personality—i.e. from the 
transcendent viewpoint, spirit (originally and directly experienced 

6 Life, Mind and Spirit. In his recent work, Mind at the Crossways, Dr. 
Morgan writes: ‘*The whole course of events subsumed under evolution is the 
expression of God’s purpose’? (p. x)—which means ‘‘all that has been and 
will be expressed in the consummated course of evolutionary progress.’’ This, 
as Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller points out, is circular reasoning and gets nowhere. 


Cf. The Personalist, October, 1930, p. 295. 
7 Ibid. 
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as such by the human spirit) is discovered immanent in and per- 
meating the cosmos. True immanence is thus seen to involve trans- 
cendence and vice versa. They are manifestations, complementary 
aspects of the same spiritual Reality that transcends and yet informs 
both nature and history. 

Ill 


The inherent defects of the prevalent immanentism (if I may so 
eall it) in all of its forms are, as I see them, (1) that it is illogical 
and (2) that it is untrue to experience. 

(1) Logically considered, the concept ‘‘immanence’’ is incomplete 
and impotent without its polar concept ‘‘transcendence.’’ It has no 
true meaning, as has already been pointed out, apart from trans- 
cendence. Immanence-transcendence, that is, belongs to the class of 
polar relationship which may be termed contrapletion, in which one 
contraplete requires the other as its antithesis, in order to fulfill its 
meaning, as e.g., above-below, light-darkness, whole-part, subject-ob- 
ject, human-divine, finite-infinite, etc.* 

The immanence-transcendence relationship, that is, being grounded 
in logic, to force the two apart is to violate one of the structural 
principles of reason. 

(2) This mutuality is witnessed to in experience also—and doubt- 
less for that reason emerges in logic. This can be best realized by 
an appeal to common personal experience, viz.: It is the nature of 
personality, as attested by experience, to create. Every person is 
creative, either richly or poorly, expressively or inexpressively. 
Every object one ‘‘makes,’’ every word he speaks, every letter he 
writes, every act he performs, is a creative act. Something comes 
into existence that was not before. And in every such self-expres- 
sion the agent becomes uniquely immanent. Yet, as a distinct self, 
he remains also transcendent, and thus able to incarnate himself in 
other forms of creative expression. 

This universal human creation activity, involving transcendence 
of the thing created and immanence in it, seems to furnish the best 
possible clue to the origin and nature of the universe as a whole. 
In what other way may we conceive of the coming into being and 
development of the cosmos than by this appeal to our own creative 
experience and reason,—especially when the highest motive we our- 
selves know, i.e., love, is assigned to the total cosmic process. 

To be sure the interpretation of the cosmos (including humanity) 
as due to the benevolent act of divine creative self-impartation leaves 
us with the baffling problem of evil—natural and moral—unsolved. 

8 This relationship, as it appears in Paradox, I have discussed more fully 


in an article entitled ‘‘A Neglected Factor in Logic’’ to be published in The 
Philosophical Review. 
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But it also suggests relief from its darkest aspects in two directions, 
first, in the fact that the order in which we find ourselves is develop- 
mental (and seemingly progressive) and second, because within it 
is that singularly dangerous but priceless boon—freedom. It is sig- 
nificant of the limits of mechanism that the physical sciences are 
finding indications of freedom, in an incipient form, throughout na- 
ture—in the cell and even in the electron—as well as in higher forms 
throughout the animal world, thus throwing light on all the varied 
aberrancies as well as achievements in the field of nature which reach 
their surpassing toll in man.® In the presence of these two potencies, 
development and freedom,—both of which are essential to a worthful 
universe yet both involve aberration—the problem of an imperfect, 
and in many ways perverse, yet on the whole value-producing, cosmos 
is not wholly inexplicable. For the ‘‘emergence’’ of personality— 
confessedly the highest value in existence—requires both. The ree- 
ognition of valwe in the emergent process at once posits transcendence 
as well as immanence. What does ‘‘higher’’ mean, in the value sense, 
unless there is a high, i.e. a transcendent? The personal can come 
ultimately only from person. If emergent, then antecedent; if im- 
manent then transcendent. Otherwise personality is only an epi- 
phenomenon, a by-product of nature, a strangely incongruous phan- 
tasm arising out of that which knows it not. 


IV 


The slightest glance backward over the history of philosophical 
thought concerning ultimate problems discloses the lack of balance 
between these two ideas, and also how repeated and earnest has been 
the endeavor to adjust them to one another. Now one gains as- 
cendency, now the other. The Hebrew mind was prone to enthrone 
transcendence. The mind of India dwelt upon immanence, often 
losing it in pantheism, but at times showed a striking comprehension 
of immanence and transcendence, in unison, as in the following 
sentences from the Gita: ‘‘ All created things are in Me, but not I 
in them, i.e. not confined within them.’’ ‘‘There is a third entity 
known as the Supreme Person or Paramatma—the great soul who 
though beyond all qualities and all phenomena yet sustains the 
world’’ (Chapter XV). 

The Greek mind, too, inclined toward immanence, but in the 
logos conception found a principle of reconciliation. Christianity, 
uniting Hebrew transcendence and Greek immanence, has wrought 
out the best conception of their mutuality, reaching its climax in the 
most daring of all interpretations in their realm—incarnation. 

Close examination of the interpretative statements of those who 


9 Cf. Eddington, Arthur Thomson, J. Y. Simpson. 
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represent a philosophy of immanentism, to the exclusion of trans- 
cendence, reveals a subtle, largely unconscious—otherwise it might 
be termed surreptitious—disposition to fulfill the deficiency of such 
a viewpoint by introducing a virtual transcendence in the guise of 
complete immanence. For example, Benedetto Croce, in his address 
upon ‘‘The Modern Conception of Religion’’ before the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, after stating that ‘‘there is no doubt 
that philosophy is opposed to the transcendent and consequently 
mythological conception of religion’’ (What is the connection be- 
tween transcendent and mythological?) goes on to add, ‘‘but since 
the effectual religiosity of man is, and has never been anything but, 
a confident effort towards purification and elevation, a striving, 
through sorrow and joy, towards truth and goodness, this modern 
and human philosophy admits within itself all the earnest and sincere 
religion which can be in the world.’’?° Manifestly the truth and 
goodness toward which ‘‘religiosity’’ strives are transcendent, and in 
so far as they are achieved the immanent and the transcendent become 
unified. 

Professor Ames, representing a contrasted type of philosophy 
which views religion ‘‘as a natural, cultural, sacred process,’’** in 
his address before the same Congress, after describing religion as 
‘‘the endeavor to realize the fullest possible life,’’ continues: ‘‘It 
may be true that reason shines with a very limited and imperfect 
light in all this immensity of force and passion, but it is nevertheless 
a light within whose gleam man has discovered some of his dearest 
treasures, and by which he daily guides his way into further dis- 
coveries and achievements.’’?* What is this light of reason, if not 
the eternal logos, and what are the treasures which it discovers if not 
those values which are immanent only as they are also transcendent? 


Vv 


Such concessions to the supra-immanent, which might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, show how naturally and insistently immanence 
demands transcendence. ‘‘Knowing’’ itself is, in fact, ‘‘charae- 
terized by a potential reference to, an evocation and apprehension 
of, a Beyond.’’?* It is practically as well as logically disruptive to 
truncate truth by cutting off immanence from its essential comple- 
ment transcendence. 

How subtly the transcendent everywhere involves the immanent, 

10 Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1926, p. 555. 

11 Religion, Macmillan, New York. (Preface.) 

12 Op. Cit., p. 120. 

18 A. O. Lovejoy, Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 97. 
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and vice versa, is felt when one has once become sensitive to the 
relationship. When Royce, for instance, isolates ‘‘the spirit of the 
community’’ from the community as an aggregate, he designates 
something that is in the community and in a sense belongs uniquely 
to it, but which is also, as spirit, above it, universal, and, as such, 
shared by every true community. In Christian symbolism this rela- 
tionship is represented by the formula, the Holy Spirit who proceeds 
from the Father and the Son. Monism, to be truly such, can not be 
either a mere barren transcendentalism, nor an equally barren im- 
manentism, but must first realize the duality which it endeavors to 
synthesize. Only a monism which recognizes the duality of nature 
and spirit and overcomes the dualism (in the sense of hostility) into 
which they have been thrown, can be a true monism. 

When Professor Boodin, in his impressive cosmic philosophy, 
glows with lofty feeling at the thought of ‘‘the spirit of the whole,’’ 
he is contemplating the transcendent-immanent idea of the whole 
(its spirit) rather than the whole itself. In distinguishing the spirit 
of the whole from the whole he isolates an immanent factor whose 
very capability of isolation proves it to be transcendent; for as a 
uniting spirit it does not belong to mere aggregation, but, as whole- 
ness, is transcendent both as a concept and an experienced value. 
The use of the term ‘‘spirit,’’ as already pointed out, involves trans- 
cendence ; for spirit is personal in its very intention and implications 
and personality is transcendent as well as immanent. It is not with- 
out philosophic Urgrund that the Christian ascription of praise is 
to One ‘‘who was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be.’’ Such 
a transcendent spirit alone can account for the immanence in which 
He is discovered in human experience. 

It may even be pertinent to suggest that Professor Whitehead’s 
‘*principle of coneretion,’’ inasmuch as it distinguishes the principle 
from the process of concretion, is itself an unconscious recognition 
of transcendence. Hard and fast realism is palpably one-sided. 
‘*Man does not stand outside of nature and ask her questions,’’ says 
Professor Woodbridge, ‘‘he stands inside.’’?5 But if he stood wholly 
inside nature he would ask no questions, any more than the amoeba 
or the ape. It is because he is above nature, as well as within her, 
that he questions her. 

If, then, it is both unphilosophical and spiritually and practically 
impoverishing to force these two mutual contrapletes, immanence and 
transcendence, apart—or to suppress one for the sake of the other— 
it is the part of philosophy to seek an interpretation comprehensive 
enough and sufficiently true to experience to realize the full meaning 


14¢¢The Universe as a Living Whole,’’ The Hibbert Journal, July, 1930. 
15 Contemporary American Philosophy, II, p. 423. 
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and value of this paradoxical but rational juxtaposition of contra- 
pletes that call for recognition, adjustment, and synthesis. 


JOHN WricHt BucKHAM 
Paciric ScHooL OF RELIGION. 
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The Philosophy of Art. C. J. Ducasse. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh. The Dial Press. 1929. xiv + 314 pp. 


Two years ago there appeared in this JouRNAL an article by 
Professor Ducasse entitled ‘‘What has Beauty to do with Art?’’ 
The attempt was made to show that they are essentially independent 
of each other. Since then in his book, The Philosophy of Art, Pro- 
fessor Ducasse has reiterated the same doctrine employing argu- 
ments similar to those of the earlier essay. Our purpose is to revive 
these issues with a view to casting doubt on a position which up to 
now seems to have been accepted in silence. 

One’s first reaction to the thesis that ‘‘such connection as there is 
(between art and beauty) remains wholly adventitious,’’ is to 
wonder why this has not been recognized before by writers on #s- 
thetics. Professor Ducasse is himself aware of this peculiar blind- 
ness among philosophers and others, and attributes it to the fact that 
‘‘most of us find some degree of beauty in the vast majority of the 
works of art of which we think spontaneously,’’ and because in the 
esthetic attitude ‘‘the beautiful is so much easier to contemplate at 
any length than the ugly.’’ Another reason for the common mis- 
apprehension is to be found in certain mistaken notions as to the 
nature of ‘‘the ugly in art.’’ This will concern us later. 

Most of us, I suppose, continue to foster a conviction that beauty 
and art are more intimately related than Professor Ducasse would 
have us believe. We feel in this connection as William James felt 
concerning the relation of consciousness to behavior: ‘‘It is quite in- 
conceivable that it should have nothing to do with a business which 
it so faithfully attends.’’? 

I propose, therefore, that we state and examine the positive 
reasons that Professor Ducasse gives for his separation of beauty 
from art. These form the section headings of the first chapter of 
The Philosophy of Art as follows: (1) Art is not an activity aiming 
at the creation of beauty; (2) Many works of art are ugly; (3) The 
artist aims not at beauty but at objective self-expression; (4) The 
deliberate creating of beauty is not art; (5) If a thing is a work of 
art; it remains so. But beauty comes and goes. 

Since 3 includes 1, this list reduces to four specific reasons for 

1 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 136. 
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separating beauty from the definition of art. Let us begin with the 
statement ‘‘The artist aims not at beauty but at objective self-ex- 
pression.’’ ‘‘This,’’ says the author, ‘‘voices the most decisive of 
all the objections to describing art as the activity which aims at the 
creation of something beautiful. Such a description of the art-ac- 
tivity is simply and flagrantly untrue to psychological fact.’’ 

There is no reason for disagreement here. It needs to be pointed 
out, however, that this involves us in no obligation to include the 
facts of the psychology of the individual artist as elements essential 
to the definition of a ‘‘ work of art’’ in the esthetic sense. Here, [ 
merely observe that it is a further fact of psychology that the ap- 
preciative ‘‘consumer’’ seldom, if ever, has regard for the conscious 
purpose of the artist in judging a given production to be a ‘‘work 
of art.’’ 

An equally important objection against associating beauty with 
art is that ‘‘many works of art are ugly.’’ By ‘‘ugliness,’’ Pro- 
fessor Ducasse means ‘‘works in the contemplation of which, for 
whatever reason, we get not pleasure, but displeasure, . . . and from 
which we therefore turn with aversion.”’ Obviously, the truth of 
this depends upon the author’s definition of ‘‘a work of art,’’ to 
which we have not yet been able to assent. Agreement may be uni- 
versally accorded, however, to the more economic statement that 
many artists do as a matter of fact produce things which are not 
found to be beautiful. 

The same consideration holds of the assertion that ‘‘If a thing 
is a work of art, it remains so. But beauty comes and goes.’’ A 
given production is what it is, but whether or not it is ‘‘a work of 
art’’ may shift in proportion as beauty is ascribed to it. 

The remaining point that ‘‘the deliberate creation of beauty is 
not art’’ is made to depend upon the supposed fact that many works 
of art are ugly. But even if art were to be subsummed under the 
class of ‘‘deliberate attempts to create beauty,’’—and we have agreed 
it is not—it still would not follow that every attempt to create 
beauty is art. The converse simply does not hold, as a matter of 
elementary logic. One can define art in terms of beauty without 
defining created beauty in terms of art. 

Our problem has now become somewhat simplified since the three 
chief objections to the internal relation of beauty to art have been 
seen to hinge on Professor Ducasse’s definition of art itself, to which 
we now devote our attention. 

Beginning with Webster, the author takes the generic descrip- 
tion ‘‘skilled performance’’ as his logical starting point. So long 
as one adheres to this degree of generality, the objections to defining 

2“* Philosophy of Art,’’ p. 18. 
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art in terms of beauty are apparent to everyone. Who would have 
the slightest inclination to disagree? But of course we do not arrive 
at esthetics until this class is greatly delimited. This, Professor 
Ducasse immediately proceeds to do, and sets forth his final result 
in diagrammatic form. As ‘‘skilled activity,’’ art may be divided 
into three parts, (1) ‘‘skilled play’’ (Autotelic Art); (2) ‘‘skilled 
work’’ (Eetotelie art) ; and (3) ‘‘skilled self-objectification’’ (Endo- 
telic art). Omitting the possible objection that these classes may 
well be regarded as not mutually exclusive (e.g., ‘‘self-objectifica- 
tion’’ would certainly appear to have an important place in both 
‘skilled play’’ and ‘‘skilled work’’), we find that ‘‘skilled self- 
objectification’’ becomes the next lowest class wherein we are to find 
the ‘‘ssthetie art’’ which is the true object of our search. This 
‘‘esthetic art’’ is the ‘‘skilled objectification of feeling’’ which is to 
be distinguished from two other species of the genus skilled ‘‘self- 
objectification,’’ viz., (1) ‘‘skilled objectification of meaning’’ 
(Lectical art) ; and (2) ‘‘skilled objectification of will’’ (Heuretic 
art). | 

These are tortuous paths, and Porfessor Ducasse has an in- 
veterate propensity for belaboring us with unusual, even if precise, 
terminology. But these are his methods, and we must follow before 
we can criticize. 

So far, then, we have this on our hands: ‘‘ Aésthetic art is skilled 
objectification of feeling.’’ To this is added the further qualifica- 
tion that the objectification in question is ‘‘not merely objective 
self-expression but ... conscious or critically controlled objecti- 
fication of self.’?* We have not yet reached the end, for self-ex- 
pression is objective only ‘‘when its product is such that, in con- 
templation, it reflects back accurately the feeling which was to be 
expressed.’’ ¢ 

But to whom does it ‘‘reflect back’’? To the artist or to the con- 
sumer? To both, if I understand Professor Ducasse’s exposition, 
for in the chapter preceding the delineation of the esthetic attitude 
he writes ‘‘What is meant here by speaking of objectification, or of 
expression as objective, is that the act of expression is creative of 
something (1) capable of being contemplated by the artist at least, 
and (2) such that in contemplation that thing yields back to him 
the feeling, meaning or volition of which it was the attempted ex- 
pression.’’ 5 

Let us concentrate on the second point since it really includes 
the first. The artist must be able to look at his work and say ‘‘ Yes, 
that is exactly what I meant.’’ Or rather, since it is esthetic art 

8P, 111. 
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5P, 113. 
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which concerns us, the artist would say, ‘‘This is exactly what I 
felt.’’ It is this process to which Professor Ducasse refers when he 
says that ‘‘art is not merely self-expression, nor even merely objec- 
tive self expression, but consciously objective self-expression ; its 
product must not only be capable of passing the test of objectivity 
described, but must have actually passed it. ... A critical judg- 
ment is an intrinsic, essential constituent of the productive activity 
called art; and indeed, not merely a critical judgment but a favor- 
able one.’’ ® 

This constitutes the complete definition of the expression, ‘‘con- 
scious or critically controlled objectification of self,’’ which in turn 
forms the essential element in the definition of ‘‘ssthetic art.’’ 

The reader has. probably foreseen our question: ‘‘How is one 
ever to know that the object of one’s contemplation is a work of 
(esthetic) art?’’ The only possible reply seems to be ‘‘When we 
have the personal assurance of the artist that in his contemplation 
the object ‘yields back to him the feeling . . . of which it was the 
attempted expression.’ ”’ 

This leaves us with the result that if the definition of art given by 
Professor Ducasse is the correct one, there are comparatively few 
cases when we can know that a given production ts a work of art. 
The theory has for its consequence that the vast majority of works 
of art can never be known to be such, and that only those works of 
the past can be called art of which we possess biographical records 
in which the artist himself tells us that he has applied the test, and 
that the production is a true objectification of his feeling at the time 
he expressed it. Concerning contemporary art, we are not much 
better off, since only those who are in the immediate circle of artists 
have access to the information required to enable them to be sure 
that the created objects are ‘‘ works of art.’’ 

It may be objected that the very existence of the created object 
indicates that it has passed the test, if we suppose that the artist 
destroyed that part of his work which did not seem to himself to 
succeed. Nevertheless, the criticism stands, since art is recognizable 
as such rather more surely to critics and others than to the artist, 
whose estimation of his own work seldom conforms to the judgment 
of either his contemporaries or posterity. 

Professor Ducasse makes one statement which might be quoted 
as invalidating the inference we have made from his position. It 
is this: ‘‘It should be noted, however, that this obtaining back from 
the object created, of what we tried to express, is only the proof of 
the success of the attempt at objective expression. It is not an end, 
other than objective self-expression, to which the object is intended 
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as means and for the sake of which it is created.’’* The second 
sentence of the quotation explains the import of the first, but the 
first does not mean that the process of proof can be left out, for, 
the ‘‘product must not only be capable of passing the test of ob- 
jectivity described, but must have actually passed it.’’* I see no 
way of avoiding the conclusion to which the argument leads us. 

Must the work of art reflect back to us, the consumer, the feeling 
which the artist had to express? There is no direct answer to be 
found from anything Professor Ducasse says explicitly. It may be 
that the definition of art involves contemplation only in so far as the 
artist is concerned, whereas the description of the esthetic attitude 
may be taken to include both artist and ‘‘consumer”’ alike. One is 
inclined to give the author the benefit of the doubt, for if the work 
of the artist must yield to the ‘‘consumer’’ the same feeling as it 
gave back to the artist before it can be called ‘‘a work of art,’’ then 
our predicament is doubly hopeless; the barrier to knowledge be- 
comes more insurmountable than ever! The point need not be 
urged, however, for it has already been made clear that such a de- 
finition of art as that of Professor Ducasse, if true, makes it prac- 
tically impossible to know when anything answers its requirements. 

We now return to the definition of art wherein self-expression is 
said to be objective only ‘‘when its product is such that, in con- 
templation it reflects back accurately the feeling which was to be 
expressed.’’® This gives rise to a careful description of the e#s- 
thetic attitude, since ‘‘the notion of wsthetic contemplation being 
thus involved in the conception of art formulated, it is necessary to 
inquire next more particularly what esthetic contemplation is.’’ ® 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the detail of Professor Ducasse’s 
description of the esthetic attitude, since in most respects it is the 
usual one appearing in most esthetic literature. Two points, how- 
ever, require mention. The first is the careful distinction made be- 
tween ‘‘attending to’’ the content of the esthetic attitude, and ‘‘lis- 
tening for’’ the feeling import of that content. It is the ‘‘lis- 
tening for’’ that is the unique and defining characteristic, since 
‘‘the fact of rapt attention is not peculiar to the esthetic attitude.’’ ?° 
At first sight the nicety of this distinction induces one to accept it, 
but on second thought it appears that ‘‘listening for’’ is likewise not 
confined to esthetic contemplation. One can, for instance, ‘‘attend 
to”’ a minister or a political speaker, and ‘“‘listen for’’ the feeling 
import of his words as well as for their cognitive meaning, while yet 
remaining in the intellectual rather than in the esthetic attitude. 

7P. 113. 
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For example, a student of social psychology may attend a mass- 
meeting for the main purpose of detecting the emotional import of 
the speeches, and watching the reactions of the audience. In such a 
case, however, the ‘‘listening for’’ is strictly cognitive, being far 
removed from esthetic contemplation. 

The second point of note is the author’s clearly stated position 
that beauty in no way enters into the description of esthetic con- 
templation as such. He recognizes, however, that beauty does, as 
a matter of actual experience, play an important though extrinsic 
role in the attitude defined. It is consequently included as the 
chief of the positive inducements to prolong the contemplation. This 
‘*is one reason for the fact that, on the whole, beauty is expected in 
works of art by almost everyone in spite of its being, as we have 
seen, not in the least implied in art.’’ ™ 

At this stage, one feels that we are perilously close to the line of 
demarcation between art and beauty, and the barrier is dangerously 
near giving way when we read: . . . ‘‘It would be very nearly true 
to say that, for most people, beauty is the condition of the ‘esthetic 
visibility’ of anything. For the ugly does not, like the beautiful, 
bribe and encourage contemplation, but immediately punishes and 
discourages it, and thus tends to become esthetically quasi-nonex- 
istent.’’** This curious wavering is exemplified again as follows: 
‘* As already stated, no contradiction is involved in speaking of some- 
thing as being both a work of art and irredeemably ugly. But exs- 
thetic contemplation of such a work of art, though possible, and 
indeed necessary to the apprehension of its ugliness, would under 
normal circumstances be abandoned at once.’’ 1° 

Now a little reflection leads one to suspect that this attempt to 
define a work of art without reference to beauty is self-defeating. 
For just in proportion as the asthetic contemplation is missing or 
‘‘abandoned,’’ due to an absence of beauty, so does the object in 
question fall short of coming under the definition of ‘esthetic art,’”’ 
since ‘‘esthetic contemplation is . . . involved in the conception of 
art formulated.’’ 14 

When applied to the artist’s contemplation of his own work, this 
criticism becomes even more trenchant. For, during creative ac- 
tivity, the artist is dwelling on the object, so that at least for him it 
is satisfactory to contemplate as what is to be expressed, and, of 
course, if it does not express this, then it is a failure in his own eyes. 
It is hardly conceivable that the artist should regard ‘‘favorably’’ a 
creation of his which immediately repels him and forces him to 


11 P, 145. 
12P, 146. 
13 P, 192. 
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abandon the very attitude which is the precondition of the critical 
judgment that he must make before the self-expression can be called 
‘‘objectified.”’ 

These considerations are, I believe, sufficient to show that Pro- 
fessor Ducasse has failed to make convincing the position that 
beauty is extrinsic to the definition of esthetic art. It may be ob- 
jected that our analysis has failed to demonstrate the impossibility 
of defining art independently of beauty. I grant this is so, but 
maintain that the preceding arguments have shown that even if one 
could accept Professor Ducasse’s definition of esthetic art, it be- 
comes a highly doubtful matter whether beauty can be excluded from 
the description of the experience that serves as part of that defini- 
tion. And, furthermore, since we have rejected the definition itself 
because of the strange paradox to which it leads, it follows that we 
must deny its implication, viz., that the connection between art and 
beauty is ‘‘wholly adventitious.’’ More concretely: the chief ob- 
jection to including beauty in the definition of art is that ‘‘Many 
works of art are ugly.’’ But this is true only if we accept Pro- 
fessor Ducasse’s definitions of art and ugliness! We have rejected 
the former in so far as it is ‘‘esthetic art’’ that he means when he 
makes the statement. On the other hand, if ‘‘art’’ is here used to 
mean simply ‘‘skilled activity,’’ then it is obvious that many works 
of art are ugly. But this, I suggest, has no significance whatever 
for esthetic theory. If, however, it is maintained that a great deal 
of esthetic art is ugly, then the objections urged against divorcing 
beauty from art are pertinent in the obverse. For if wsthetic art 
implies beauty, it follows that where we have the negation of beauty, 
i.e., ugliness, we are not dealing with a work of art. It is indeed 
true that art galleries contain many works which we may regard as 
“‘ugly,’’ and from which we turn with aversion, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether these would ever have been exhibited if at no time 
the esthetic contemplation of them had been attended with positive 
enjoyment. Were this not so, it is difficult to understand why a 
museum should refuse any creation as long as it should be accom- 
panied with the artist’s sworn statement that this represents truly 
the feeling he had when he expressed it! 

LAWRENCE W. BEALS. 

WiniiaMs COLLEGE. 


Logic and Nature. Marie Cotuins Swasey. New York: The New 

York University Press. Pp. xiv + 384. 

‘The main purpose of this book is to show that logical considera- 
tions form the basis of metaphysics, but, in reflecting upon these 
ideas, I was drawn on to an attempt to develop a critique of nat- 
uralism and an argument in defense of rationalism.’’ This sentence 
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from the preface describes the book faithfully. The chapters are 
really a series of essays dealing with a wide range of subjects and 
containing many digressions, but always illustrate the central theme. 
The arrangement and style of the book are admirably lucid; Mrs. 
Swabey threads her way through the press of predicaments and 
paradoxes with the ease and good taste of a duchess at a levée; 
never elusive or faltering, she goes to the heart of each question and 
faces its difficulties honestly. 

‘‘Broadly speaking, the tenets of naturalism as apparent in 
present philosophy may be summarized somewhat as follows: First, 
all knowledge is derived from experience by methods ultimately 
empirical. . . . Second, the favorable maintenance of existence and 
the stability of systems appears to be a fundamental tendency of nat- 
ural phenomena. Third, the basic order of nature is temporal and 
causal; and there is no separate order discoverable of logical depend- 
ence. Fourth, intellect or reasoning is only a proper part of nature, 
and, as such, is always less than and included within the whole of it. 
Our contention, on the contrary, is that naturalism, wherever it ad- 
heres strictly to the implications of these propositions, involves itself 
in a self-refuting position whereby knowledge itself becomes impos- 
sible. The only plausible escape from this predicament, as we see 
it, is through acceptance of the transcendent competence of reason- 
ing and the recognition of its capacity as an infinite part to encom- 
pass the whole, by which means alone the paradox of intellect (its 
inclusion within the object revealed by it) seems resolvable’’ (pp. 
50-51). 

Concerning the ontological status of this transcendental power 
Mrs. Swabey speaks only tentatively. She appears to conceive it as 
a kind of Nous, distinct from nature and from individual minds, yet 
somehow guiding both and prior to both. Inference, for example, 
is prior to judgment. ‘‘ Whereas the discrete judgment or proposi- 
tion depends for sanction of its bare unsupported statement upon 
an alleged correspondence between its meaning and the nature of 
external facts, the truth or falsity of the inference qua inference, on 
the other hand, depends ultimately upon whether its parts fit to- 
gether in a way that is rationally inevitable’ (pp. 117-118). Facts 
are always infected with the uncertainties inherent in all sense- 
experience. Relations belong to the logical substratum. ‘‘ All re- 
lations are, furthermore, inferential; that is, they are logical opera- 
tions not substantive couplings; and knowledge of them requires 
thinking them through, and not merely their acceptance or rejection 
as a factual presentation by the mind’’ (p. 219). What is important 
in our concept of nature are not the chaotic particulars, the secondary 
qualities, but the mathematical law which orders them. ‘‘Life itself 
and other important emergents may perhaps plausibly be regarded 
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as the result of extraordinary dispositions of chance’’ (p. 240). ‘‘It 
seems advisable to abandon the perceptual view of existence, and 
to assume instead that nature is to be finally tested by logical rather 
than by perceptual criteria; and though we may still admit that 
reference to an observer is implied in every scientific law or phe- 
nomenon, we may henceforth conceive this percipient as a purely 
logical subject or necessary condition of knowledge’”’ (p. 258). 

Truth is validity within a logical system. ‘‘From the beginning 
we have sought to combat the fallacy of mistaking for truth what we 
believe mainly because we are impotent to believe otherwise. Nat- 
ural limitations are not veridical compulsions. Truth, on the con- 
trary, is distinguished from other objects of belief by having in its 
nature that which convinces the whole rational man, and which does 
not merely crowd itself upon him by main force’’ (p. 336). 

Nature is intelligible through and through, and the means 
whereby we can grasp it as a unity is the universal. ‘‘Granting that 
in infinite collections the part may encompass the whole without con- 
tradiction, this principle would seem to apply equally well to uni- 
versals, permitting them without imputation of inconsistency to be 
understood to stand for a type . . . and for the individual falling 
within it’’ (p. 372). ‘‘Were it not indeed, for this element of uni- 
versality in reflection, enabling us to go beyond the actual cases ex- 
amined, synthetic judgments, hypotheses, predictions, and intel- 
lectually controlled advance could hardly be justified. By the same 
means, we may assume, the universe (though empirically inexhaust- 
ible) may none the less be grasped as a logical unity. For, if 
thought is able to reveal the universal in the case of lesser kinds, it 
can not be difficult to understand ; indeed, we are led by a continu- 
ous process to assume, that the universe itself, as the kind of all 
kinds, can be apprehended in the same manner’’ (p. 377). 

The weaknesses of Mrs. Swabey’s argument are such as beset any 
kind of rationalism. Whether you call it ‘‘necessary conditions of 
thought’’ or ‘‘the laws of thought’”’ or Nous, the relational frame- 
work of thought acts as though it were an integral part of external 
reality, and it is easier to believe this true than to explain how indi- 
vidual minds participate in the cogitations of Nous. To say that 
“‘the universe may be grasped as a logical unity’’ is like believing 
that every time you leave your house you are on your way to Rome, 
since all roads lead there. Even if the rationalists were right, what 
practical difference would it make? The truths I want are all par- 
ticular truths, shot through and through with coarse experiential 
elements, and these Nous does not deign to guarantee for us. The 
paradox of ‘‘transcendence,’’ which runs through the book like a 
Wagnerian leitmotif and constitutes the most original contribution 
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Mrs. Swabey has to make to the argument in defence of rationalism 
rests on the assumption that classes are real and that universals are 
classes. I can not refute her application of it to the problem of 
knowledge because it means nothing to me. I agree with Mrs. 
Swabey that the picture naturalism draws of experience is a bad 
likeness, but surely one may regard knowledge as a relation between 
one part of the world and another without being a naturalist. It 
is not my mind that knows the universe, it is Nous. The analogy 
seems to me unsound throughout. Infinites do not apprehend or 
even encompass the wholes of which they form a part. Individual 
minds are not infinite and therefore can not correspond to infinite 
collections, and the same may be said of universals and the classes 
which they define. . 1 suspect that the phrase ‘‘comprehend the uni- 
verse’’ is used in a double sense. Denial that we can comprehend it 
as a logical unity does not imply that we can not comprehend it in 
the sense of understanding those parts of it which we are concerned 
with. Mrs. Swabey might reply: ‘‘ But if the evidence for our high- 
est knowledge comes to no more than this, if in the last analysis we 
find ourselves tethered to experience by conditions that can not bear 
rational scrutiny, then, surely, certitude and absolute knowledge 
must be relinquished as goals of our thinking’’ (p. 151). But this 
is merely an argumentum ad verecundiam. 

Although temperamentally debarred from understanding the 
book, I enjoyed its boldness and its clarity and recommend it to any 
one who has a taste for metaphysical adventures. 


FREDERICK ANDERSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


The Organization of Knowledge and the System of the Sciences. 
Henry Evetyn Buiss. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
1929. Pp. xx + 433. $5. 


The author has chosen a most interesting field and has covered it 
encyclopedically. He treats of the organization of knowledge with 
reference to social organization, the system of the sciences, and 
library or reference materials. His major attention is given to the 
second of these themes, with excursions into the field of functional 
and symbolic logic. The author is a realist in his philosophy, or at 
least he espouses the realist viewpoint; and he is of the Columbia 
species. In fact, with all his breadth of interest in subject-matter 
within the general limits of his theme, he pays surprisingly little 
attention to modern writers and investigators who are not of Colum- 
bia origin. Again and again he makes no citations to literature from 
the pagan districts, although frequently there is much that bears 
directly upon his subject. 

Yet this does not mean that he has not covered a very broad scope 
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of interests in many respects very well. He has little difficulty in 
showing that rapid changes in data, interpretations, and standards 
call insistently for a reorganization and a better organization of 
knowledge as a means to construction and reconstruction. He also 
rightly indicates that the present-day emphasis in the organization 
of knowledge is increasingly upon social data. He might well have 
made more of this point, for the sociologists are perhaps the most 
active of all scientists of our time (and have been perhaps since the 
eighteenth century) in working on this problem. He mentions the 
ideas of Cooley and Ross in this connection. He might have cited 
many others. Even philosophy (as in the case of Dewey) is turn- 
ing increasingly toward a social science interpretation and away 
from the old theological and metaphysical interpretations as em- 
bodied in such fields as natural theology and moral philosophy, so 
much cultivated in the nineteenth century. 

Parts two and three are given over mainly to the classification 
of the sciences, culminating in rather elaborate parallel schematic 
arrangements (pp. 232-235) of eategories of data dealing with the 
natural order, the developmental order of knowledge, the pedagogical 
order, and systematic relationships. The criticism of earlier elassi- 
fications is generally incisive and, in the reviewer’s opinion, pretty 
adequate and just. The tabular classifications offered should be of 
considerable value to student and general reader alike, because of 
the schematic visibility and objective comparison they give to the 
various branches of science. It is interesting to note that he elassi- 
fies ethnology, ethnography, human geography, social and political 
history, religion, ethics, and theology (!) applied social science, 
political science, jurisprudence and law, and economies under the 
general rubric of sociology. Under anthropology he places physical 
anthropology and the medical sciences. Of course, this sort of an 
arrangement will be satisfactory to few of the subjects named and 
some of them will regard the author as old-fashioned and as a 
‘‘positivist,’? which naturally is very bad. But the reviewer has 
seen many other classifications which he thought were worse. He 
does shock me somewhat, however, when he speaks repeatedly of a 
natural order, or in such a way as to imply one (pp. 170ff., 219ff., 
238ff., ete.). Although he recognizes clearly that classification is 
purely a relative process, depending for its content and form upon 
the viewpoint of the classifier, he does not appear to take adequately 
the next step of recognizing that the ‘‘natural order’’ is but a 
complement of our classifications, a system of categories and of re- 
lationships resulting from our perspectives or the way we look con- 
tent and order into the world of material and non-material ob- 
jects. 


Part four is a historical survey of systems of knowledge, begin- 
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ning with Plato and Aristotle and coming rapidly through the 
middle ages to the encyclopedists and Comte. He is much better 
satisfied with Comte’s than with Spencer’s classification, especially 
the latter’s ‘‘ Abstract—Concrete Blunder.’’ He holds that Wundt’s 
later system is better than his better known earlier one. Ostwald and 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science have ap- 
proached most nearly to perfection in solving this persistent prob- 
lem of the classification of the sciences. The author’s treatise has 
one very decided advantage in this practical age: he means to make 
his discussion correspond to the needs of investigation and of the 
storage of material. 


L. L. BERNARD. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Plutarch’s Moralia, Vols. I and II, with an English translation by 
FRANK CoLe Bapssirr. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1927. 1928. 
xxxv + 468 pp.; xiv + 508 pp. 

The justification for the publication of such essays as these must 
lie in the fact that the public prefers to read different authors even 
when they repeat one another, rather than to reread some one author. 
For Plutarch has little to offer that is new—although, of course, 
Plutarch is that unique individual known as ‘‘Plutarch.’’ 

This is not intended to cast undue aspersion upon Plutarch. 
His views are sound enough despite their wide range. Thus, in 
proferring advice upon the education of children, he is alert to 
the impressionability of early years, is adverse to corporeal punish- 
ment, urges the importance of competent (and well-salaried) teach- 
ers, and even is careful to dwell upon eugenics to the end that there 
shall be no biological handicaps to learning. 

He inveighs vigorously against superstition which leads to fatal- 
ism. Atheism is bad enough, but the atheist at least assumes that 
his actions make a difference. Responsibility for the world’s welfare 
rests squarely upon men’s shoulders. Nor may this be denied, as 
some would have it, by any doctrine of chance. Chance simply is 
unable to explain the world of human events. In that world intelli- 
gence and purpose are clearly operative. 

Acute in arguing the above, Plutarch is modern in his characteri- 
zation of the ideal wife. Wives, says our philosopher, should avoid 
sensuality and should improve their intellect. It is for their hus- 
bands to encourage them in this direction. Marriage is more than 
animal-mating. 

‘‘Every man his own physician at forty or a fool,’’ is given 
qualified endorsement. Let one watch and be careful of his health. 
Avoid excess, either in food or exercise. The ¢cold-bath fad is over- 
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done. Let not the intellectual think he can gorge himself and still 
have a clear brain. Watch out for premonitory symptoms. Drink 
wine in good measure. It is the most beneficial of drinks. 

But surely such sayings are part of the funded sense of the 
present age. 

In such a manner might Plutarch be reviewed were he a con- 
temporary writer. But he wrote eighteen hundred years ago. And 
yet why express surprise at his modernity, since it is typical of the 
ancients? Not, of course, that they do not reveal their antiquity. 
Plutarch, for example, has views on eugenics that are as old-fashioned 
as his interest in the subject is new-fashioned. His preachments on 
the virtues of olive oil bespeak an older civilization. His explanation 
of the Oedipus-complex would arouse the scorn of Freudians. And 
it may be guessed that certain quaint essays belong to an older era: 
e.g., ‘‘How to Tell a Flatterer,’’ ‘‘ How to Profit by One’s Enemies,”’ 
and, perhaps, ‘‘Progress in Virtue.”’ 

Revealing as they do the spirit and customs of their times, the 
essays give us history in all its thickness. They are vivid percepts 
to enliven our pallid concepts derived from formal histories. In 
the translation of Mr. Babbitt they are delightful reading. The two 
volumes so far published give a pleasant foretaste of the twelve to 
follow. 

L. M. Pape. 


Cuicaao, ILL. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


According to the announcement of the award of fellowships by 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Professor Helen 
H. Parkhurst, of Barnard College, has been awarded a fellowship 
for the next academic year. Miss Parkhurst will spend the time 


abroad on study in preparation of a book on the aesthetics of archi- 
tecture. 





